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^Evaluation in higher education is anything but an innovation. Evaluatiop^jf students has been a topic of 
research and experimentation almost sincf the inception of hig^ier Education, Rating scales for 
teaching performance have been in existence for almost fifty years and the past fifteen to twenty years 
have seen increasing attention given to development of programs ^for faculty development. 
Xdministrative evaluation is the Iatest."newcomer" to the scene of evaluation in higher education agd 
^ is still in its infancy as indicated by the literature on this topic (Fenker 1975; Genova et al 1976; Surwill 
and Heywoodi976; Van de Visse 1974). The purpose of this study is to provide a survey lif the literature 
relevant to administrative- evaluation in higher education. Consideration will be given to reasons for the 
increasing importance of this type of evaluation, approaches to and components of an evaluation plan, 
some of the problems involved in the evaluation process, and use of results. ^ * 

Rcitionale for Administrative Evaluation 

- ■« 

Should administrators of colleges and universities undergo formoj^evaluation? A survey of the curren\^ 
literature in higher education inl^icates that increased pressure from above and below and the demand 
for accountability from government and institutionaJ constituencies will make this type oj evaluation 
essential or at least highly desirable in the cloudy future of higher Qducatioh. 

The concept of administrative evaluation is affirmed by the AAUA in its professional standards for. 
administrators In considering the rights of administrators, the AAUA endorses the concept that 
administrators are entitled to be participants in regular and formal performance evaluations Of their 
positions and also are entitled to receive the results of these evaluations (AAUA 1975). The AAUP also 
upholds the concept in its statements^ of 1974 where suggestion is made that faculty be involved ih 
selection and retention of administrators and tfjat some system be devised to determine the level of 
confidence enjoyed by the chief administrative officer (AAUP 1974). As the general public continues to 
raise questions'regarding accountability and productivity, and students' demands [or better service 
make efficient administrative skills an ever-increasing necessity. It is dif.ficult to Ignore or deny the 
importance of administrative evaluation (Anderson 1975, Clifford 1976; Grote 1978, MacVittie 1975; 
Skipper 1977, Surwill and Heywood 1976; Sprunger, Berquist, and Quehl 1978, Williams 1977). In a 
survey of all public and private higher educational institutions in Ohio, Van de Visse (1974) found that 
the maiority of presidents in these institutions agreed that a formal administrative evaluat<on would be 
a useful response to accountability but few actually had such a system Ih operatioh. Anderson (1975) 
agrees with this purpose and suggests administrative evaluation as a vehicle for study of an institution's 
producftivity, efficiency, social ujility. worthiness, and accountability According to Grote (1978). adapt' 
ing an industrial rpodel such as PAS (Performance Appraisal System) to ^ostsecondary education^ can 
satisfy the general public regarding their concern for accountability and productivity. KopUtz (1976) 
suggests that administrative evaluation may be mandatory in the near future Clifford (1976) maintams 
there should be nOquestiori about whether to evaluate or why but that the real fssue should be how we 
evaluate and by what crjtieria -r-- ^ ' 

Miller (1974) proposes the following rationale for administrative evaluation to assrst in developing 
awareness of competencies; to identify general areas in behavior, adequacies, and skills in which 
improvements are needpd, and to develop realistic employment objectives, shc^t- and long-range, in 
order to assist professional growth of individuJil administrators ^^nova et al (1976) sugg''est that, 
evaluation can be used for sharing governance and increasing team administration. Miller (1976) also 
'sees administrative evaluation as beneficial in helping to deveic^p some sort of administrative scheme 
for behavior, goals, and outcome*. ^ . - ^ 

Emphasis, is I:^aced on the Importance of admmistrative evaluation as aa essential component of 
.total institutional evaluation rather than an isolated entity Miller (1972, 1974) endorses this concept, 
particularly if the goals are growth, improvement of personnel, and increased efficiency Fisher (1977*) 
emphasized the importance of the total package for evaluation and development of an institution The 
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Tfie^ majority of presidents 
agreed ttiat a formal adminis- 
trative evaluation would be a 
useful response to accounta- 
bility but few actually bad\ 
such a system in operatiotj. ' / 
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Emphasis is placed on (he 
""importance of administrative 
'evaluation as an '^essential . 
component of total institu- 
tional evaluation. 



^pminisiyati\/e eva/uaf/on can 
assist in coping with some of 
the problems of higher educa- 
tion such as inflation, reduced 
income, and faculty and staff 
militancy. 



The greatest va/ue o/ iSdminis- 
trative evaluation is its va/ue 
as a model andjhe incentive it 
offers to of/ier segments o/ the- 
institution. 
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The pljxns or approaches for 
evaluation of ad'minstretors' 
are asyaried as the-institutions 
that conduct them 



C onsideration"- of spec/d/ 
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spvtuil vision of an adminis- 
trator m<iy, override the entire 
evaluation 3nd outweigh other 
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very positive or very negative 
effects 
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■development. With the 
rationale couid become 
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notion of providing benefit for all constituencies is also considered important by f homas et at. (1977). 
Additional pressure for^administrative. evaluation is being eterted by faculty members and students 
who are asking tha't evAltraTTivi not be^restricted td them but be extended to include administrators 
(Farmer 1^76; Miller; Thomas y^t al.; Sprunger et al., 1978). 

Making personnel decisions is suggested as a rationale for evaluation but less frequently than that of 
iressi^ire of accountability and the lack of mobilitity in tfe job market, this 
more important in the future /Anderson 1975; Surwill and H.ey wood 1976; 
1^8). Systems such as those at Dartmouth. SUNY, and in the Minnesota State 
Int contingent on formal evaluation (Bornholdt 1978; Block 19761 
Skipper (1977). in analyzing the skills of effective and ineffective leaders, suggests that adfRinistra- • 
tive evaluation can assist in c6plng with some of the problems of higher education such as inflation^ re- 
duced income, and faculty.and staff militancy. ♦ — . ' 

With reference to presidential evaluation. Williams (1977] suggests a different rationale She pro- 
poses that evaluation provides a review of the office of presid-ent with delineation of the role, respon- ' 
sibilit^s, and expectations of the office In a. period when roles and missions of institutions of higher 
education are changing, this can be a type of in-service education tor the president Evaluation pro- 
vides fierjodi^^rev^iews to reexamine the pre^.ident and the institution to see if they are heading in the 
same direction (Block 1976; Parekh 1977) Sprunger et al (1978) extend this rationale to inclfide all 
administrative positions. • . . • 

In addition to mar^ of the functions already listed. Sprunger et al. suggest that perhaj5? the greatest 
value of adrriinistrative evaluation is its value as a modeiand the incentive k offers. to other segments 
of the institution \ \y * 

Although many possible reasons for evaluation are suggested, the main rationale seems to emerge as 
twofold; administrative growth and development and accountability to the institution as well as to its 
various publics * 

Evaluation Plans or Approaches ' « * i 

The plans or approached for evaluation of administrators are as varied as the institutions that conduct 
them and differ substantially even as to which administrators are being evaluated an^ who conducts 
the evaluation/Much of the literature on the*administrative level centers around the chief execJtive 
officer (e g . AAUP 1974; Hillway 1973, MacVittie 1 9/5; Munit^ 1976; Williams 1 977). although specific 
characteristics and procedures are also provided for Evaluation of other administrators (Anderson 1975; 
Laf fin 1975; MiNer 1 974; Zipn 19/7) The following section outlines some proposed plans or approaches. 

Five g-eneral approaches: fo evaluation in higher education are: "professional judgment," 
"measurement^ "congruence between performance and objectives/' "decision oriented." and "goal 
Jree/responsi^'e " The purposes and circumstances of the evaluation determine which method is to b^ 
used For each methofi or rnbdel, Gardner ^1977) provides the principal focus, examples, assumptions, 
.idvantages, and disadvantages The "m.easurementV model, which interprets or references attributes 
compared to norms by use of a questionnaire type of instrument, and the "^copgruence between per- 
mance and objectives" model, which compares performance with standards of performance, goals, or - 
objectives \eem most appropriate for possible administrative evaluation models . ^ 

It is recbn\nended that evaJuation of an administrator be based on expectations or priorities as deter- 
mined [Ointly byTht^ board and administrators at the time of appointment. This is'*particularly true'for 
presidential evaluation One suggested proct^ss, begins with a self-evaluation statement by the 
administrator that is examined by an ad hoc committee consisting of board members, administrators, 
faculty, students, aj^d alumni The statement is then assessed by the committee, which then prepar^^s a 
pontfolio'for review by th^oard After the board make5 its own evaluation of the president, the results 
cire r-(^viewed with the president in order to examine the successes ar\d failures and to determine the 
r(Msons for thes(? (Anderson 197S; Gemmell 1976, MacV'ittie 197S) A similar procAs would be used with 
other administrators, the president being chiet evaluator Anderson (1 975) cautions tha,t consideration 
of spc^cinl strengths arid weaknesses or special vision of an administrator may override the entire , 
(^valuation and outweigh other factors either because of their very positive or very negative effects 

f ollack (1976) ^d V^anlev (1975) recomm(>nd'use of a self -evaluation comjionent as well as evalua- 
tion by a formal ( o)hmittee In a study ot^ North Carolina technical institutes to determine crit(^ri<i for 
^n»iluati(^n, PolLick found major agreem(>nt around composition of a formal evaluation committee 'to 
include sLJp(^rvisor, faculty. p(>(>rs, students, .md'.most important ot all. administr<itive siMi Alumni or " 
outside ( onsultcints were not recommended to be inclu(]ed on the committee H<inlev suggests thcit the 
committ(^(v consist of bodrc] members nnd p()ssil)lv a consultant and a feljow [^resident wh^fever possi- 
ble Hcinley inters thdt this method can be a reciprocal evaluation of the board's (>ttectiveness tn cK;ter- 
mining presidential role cind institutional prio/ities • ■ j^*'* 

Munit/ (1976) [irt^srnts a smiliar model in which the president determines objectives according to the • 
priofitiVs set by the board an(), in written essay analv/e'^ his progress toward these objectives The 
main (lifterence in his m<^thod ts that a conAiltant judges :h(> evaluation essav^and reports hu tiadings 
to the boarci dnd the presujent ^■^avs(V)76) des( r.ib<>s a plan us(vi in ,\f^nesofci thdt mcludes «.uggested 
( ritena and (iet^nled [koc (^dures tor the evdluc^tion team, presidential selt assessVnent. an(l the, report 

One unique 'ipproac h suggested asking c\r\ ci4Riinistrator how he expe( ts others to,<'valuate htm and 
- then ( om[)aririg. the a( tual resLilts with his [)er( e[)tions Along w ith other inforrndtion obtained this 
6'nci[)les him to (Jetermine tKe at cura( v ot' his per( cption in ()bt<iining teedl)af k from others (S[)rungerf^t 

,ii •1978) '■ ^.-^ . -r^ . ^ ■ 

Other viewpoints stress the essence'of the evdUiaticm pro(ess as assf»ssment ot f ompetenc y-bas^d 
[)erf()rma5)( (\ groundeci on the g()i\\ e\pe(i<ations* as (ietf'rmined by the admmistr.itors^ su(u>riors. «ind 
subordinates Tisher (19^7) sLjggests tijat evaluation usUidly presupposes ;}ome sort ot ( omp.uison. 
either with pr(>de( essors, peers, some ideal, past perform.mce. or others' expectations 



Seven guidelines or principles are proposed for determining an approach to or procedures for evalua- 
tion (1 ) the system is rooted in the history, traditions, mission, and objectives of each institution^ (2) the 
approach is positive focusing on administrative development as its primary purpose; (3) expectations 
are on the basis of perfarjnance evaluation based on current job descriptions, (4) evaluation consists of 
.both objective and subiective measures; (5) immediate super»ors have primary responsibility for evalua- 
tion and only those in a position to validly judge are involved; (6) those being evaluated are fully 
informed of procedures, timetable, and results; (7) confidentiality is observed throughout the process 
(Miller 1974). 

Miller furtherfOutlines a procedure for each maiOtadmmistrative position His method of presidential 
evaluation is similar to .Pollack's (1976). Anderson's (1975) and Munitz's (1976) in that it consists of a 
president's report on ma|or accomplishments in keeping with his role and the institutional goals, and in 
the comp)osition of a formal committee for evaluation consisting of trustees, faculty, and students 
Responsibility for developing the overa[l plan and procedure rests with the board, assisted by the 
nresidejtt 

i Another method surveyed provides a performance evaluatio^Jf educational leaders (PEEL) in which 
tl^ere is evaluation of seven areas of behaviorally-stated definitions of administrative competency 
Although originally designed for secondary ^sthooi administrators, it has possibilities for adaptation to 
postsecondary education (Metzger 1976) 

The import«ince ot having administrative involvement in the design, administration, and review of 
the instrument or rating scale c«innot be overestimated It is also important that raters only evaluate 
( haracteristu.s they are actu.illv «ible to observe (Surwill and Heywood 1976) Provision for thi^ should 
be built into the rating scale Williams (1977), like Miller(l976) and Nordvall (1977). stressed the neces- 
sity of having the evaluation instrument retlect the operational pattern of the institution, that is, that it 
b»' grounded in the historv, [)hilosophy. and characteristics of the institution 

Becausejcjf the dearth of available systematic programs, Genova (1976) feels that an experimental 
approach is needed f^r administrative evaluation This would concurrently be a planning process and 
so could have multiple benefits Growth contracts or plans are the basis of approach for any 
administrative evaluation, according to .Gross (1977) This is ih keeping with the approach of using 
evaluatjOn for adrr^inistr.itive development purposes ^ 

An approach that is becoming more [)opular is the MBO (management by objectives) approach or- 
administration by objec tives/as Miller (1976) ('alls it. Thomas et al (1977) propose adaptation ofihe 
logK ni MBO In higher edu( ation The main purpose is established as-performance improvement. In 
thj^, a[)proach, four areas are an.ily/ed tor effectiveness of action: goal formation, goal attainment, 
resource a( (juisition. and membership satisfaction (Genova -1976) A formal committee is proposed" 
whose first task is to determine the purposes of evaluation An attempt is made to Identify and under* 
s.ttind the current goals of the president to determine how successful and by what means he has attained 
thesr gotils InstitutK^nal information is collected to icfenti-fy the aspects of the institution that need 'im- 
provement \ valuation of g(3al apprppriateness addresses the questions of whether the goals formed by 
the [)resident deal with the most [)ressing needs of the institution and vyhether appropriate authority 
pritterns werr used to attain these goals The final step is formation of new goals. The entire process 
uses informatK>n gathered trom students, faculty, and administration ' ' ■ 

Spr.unger et <\\ (1978) summarize six cipproaches to administrative evaluation: unstructured narration.^ 
^ unstr^K^»r*'d do( unn-ntation, structured narration, rating scales, structuced documentation (portf oluis). 
and man<igenient by objectives (MBO) Most of the a[)proaches described fall into one of these six 
( ategories Invheir des( rif)tion of e.u h approat h, the authors describe the strengths and weaknesses in 
r»;latK)fife to the t'welve tiin( tions suggested by them for evaluation Sample instruments 'are *ilso 
provid»*(A ^ * * 

. An af)[)r()a( h has been suggested by Thomas al 11977) fof setting up roles to fcicilitate the assess- 
ment [UO( ess tor administrators other than the presuient, Th/f irst step ( onsists of the indivi(iual an(],his 
sufM'Vvisor e.K h listing what they (onsider the areas of responsibility and functions for that individi^l " 
Ih«*y th»'n ( ompare ar^d discuss their respe( tive lists ^ind work for agreement on the, res[)onsibilities ^ 
Ihr revised list is share(] among all adrninistr»*ors and the fin-.il list (ieveloped, by consensus Goals are ^ 
then set up within eat h area This serves as the basis for assessment 

A suggested pi. in. tor evaluation ot the. a( ademu dean or academic vice [)resi(ient 'as (iutlmed by* 
stiller (192;;) is similar to th«it s^jggested for -(Kesidents As with the president, tfie acddemic dean ^sg|> 
fints ,1 witt»*n statement .outlining his major accomplishments and how succ(;ssfullv he perceives 
hl^ls♦'l^ as having tult<1Jed his own jcrb des( ri[)ti()n in light of the inst^utional goals*^ t valuation involves 
the prrsidnfit. re()rpVnlatives ot the facViffy, and other aciministrators During tbe'proo-ss. the (iean is 
'given tull oj)j)V)rtuTnty to present his views J he fin^il report is giVen to {;)oth tKe j)reci(ltTit and the dean 
(jenova et al (V)7f)) and Hoyle (1^)7 M suggest procedures tor academic deans and other c^^dnTimstrators 

I tUhn (l*i7S) IS the (inly author surveyed who ( (j^x entrated on iirt a[)j)r(.)<i( h for administrative sttitt ' 
Me suggests that evaluation hr ( arrifMi out i)V: the^ suj)er'Visor-an(] tj^at<the,( nteria in( lu(]e (^te( tiveness 
in pertormancV. mastery ot spe( lali/ation,: prof essjonal ability, eftcn tiventiss. m institutional service. 
<ind ( ontinuing growth He lists spedtu details aC^to whaf is inc ludin^l in«ra(h oj these rategories* 
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Criteria for Evaluation ^ * \^ ^ \ 

And<;rson ( 107'i.l (uo[)(ises the following tireas for g|^nerat'on ot ( riteria tf)r evattrati^n eciucation 
♦'xp»'ruuwe. pro<ju( tiv !tv and ettu lefK.y. [)erf ornvmc e ( riteri.i, !ea(]erslii;U''n,itinagement. [)ei^onal 
tormanft' ^personal qiMliftes, edu^c <ition.il statesmanship, [lolituti! and tis(til astuteness^ 
a.dministr.Uiv** sty le Skipp»'r ( V^^77] used a set of'le.idrrshifV skilU tor examinirfg [)ers()nal ( h.i 

*tte( ta»j and inette( tae le.ulers from these stuclM^s he propos»«s a ot seven broatl ^ 
iinistrata*' skills and six personal ( harac teristu that ( an be used as a basis for evaluatii)n Sfwunger 
1 (1<»7H) propose s»'ven are.\s used as in( i for wttng s( aU*^ Koj)litz 1 1^)78] has identitied and stu'dieci 



i,ir<H teftstias 
areas of 



f?espons/6//ty for deve/oping 
the overall plan and 
procedures rests wkh the 
board, assisted by the-presh 
dent. 



Because of the dearth of avail- 
able systematic programs, an 
experimental approach is 
needed for administrative 
. evaluation. 



Evaluation of goal appropriate- 
ness addresses the questions 
of whether the goals formed 
by the president deal with the 
most pressing needs' of fhe 
institution and whether 
appropriate authority patterns 
were used to attain these 
goals. 



As with the pres^i^nt,' the 
academic ■ dean submits a 
writterjytatcmcnt outlining his 
major, accomplishments and 
how successfullv he perceives 
himself^as havfng iulfillod his 
own /oh des'cnption m light of 
the /nsf(f j/f/ona/ goa/s. 




43 qualities or characteristics and 29 activities or behavioral traits of -administrators Through analysis 
these have been torribcned and condensed to form a Rating Scale for Academic Administrators (RSAA). 
whic h (-onttuns 15 characteristics and 9 behavioral traits Corhpiosite lists of a variety of characteristics 
are also propo.sed by Anderson (1975. ^^77l Dickson et al (1976); Fenker (1975);*Grote (1979)'; Hillway. 
(1973};.Laffin (1975), Pollack (1976), Siirwill ahd Heywooji (1976).- Thomas et al (1977); and Williams 
(1977) In some cases, criteria are specific to presidential evaluation and in others apply generally to all 
administrators In either case the characteristics, skills, or criteria seem to fall into one of . two 
tdte^oriey. administrative skills and personal characteristics or/'people ' skill's Under administrative 
skills are included such abilities as leadership, planning, decision making delegation of responsibility; 
problem solving, operating methods, goal completion, educational program supervision; andfiscal con- 
trol Personal skills include flexibility, creativity," responsibility, integrity, communication, individual 
and community relatjons. tolerance, persistence, and ability to foster morale and creativity. Other con- 
siderations are investigation of continued professional growth and examination of limitations or 
strengths critical to a particular college''s welfare J 

_ S()eciric ( riteria for evaluation of the academic dean or vife president are proposed by j Gould and 
M Wicke as outlined in Ander?^n (1975) These include the^anner in which he enjoys the respect and 
contidence ot tacultv, how he encourages and prods the faculty toward exc^lenee. how he delegates 
responsibilities and helps prepare people to carry out their responsibilities Other qualities include 
integrity, consistency, patience, openness, and'loyalty to the standards of the-acad^mic profession, In 
addition. Wicke' (onsiders how he defines the institutional rrijssfon and translates it into action, and 
how he achieves ordering of internal conflict ' - " . 

Responsibility for and Involvement in the Evaluation Process ; 

The question of who" should be res[)onsible or involved in evaluation of administ>atoc/'has been 
addressed to some extent in the various a[)proaches suggested in aR earl ier sectiori Hoxy^veP, the topic 
needs to be considered further, particularly m discussion of whether evaluatioril should be upward, 
downward. par«illel. or a c ombination of these approaches ' ' ■■. ^ / 

The idea ot ta( ulty involvt^ment in adm.inistrative evalL>6tion seems to be growing /h ^cctptance as is 
eviden(e(l m its re( ommendatioh by most of the authors surveved (Anderson 1975; 5fAUPl974; Cousins 
and Rogus 1977. Dickson et al 1978, Fenker 1975, Genova 197b; Hillway ^973; Pa/latk 1976; Sponger 
et al 1978, Surwill and Heywood 1976. Thomas el al 1977) This is particula&JV Irge in the case of^ 
evalii.ition of academic deans or^academic vice presidents In its^professioi>d1 staridards.of 1975, the 
AAUA states that the ev.Uuatfon^proc ess for all levels of administration y^ouid include the ,particjpa 
tion ot lhi> administrator being evaluated (AAUA 1.975) 

As has bren previously suggested, a formal evaluation committee varying composition has been 
r«*( onmu*nde(i bv a number of authors 'In most cases this committ«H: consists of a component of up- 
ward, downward, ancj parallel evaluation (Anderson 1975: Hanley 1975; Miller 1974; Pollack 1976, 
Surwill and Ht*vw()0(l 197f). f-homas'^t al 1977. Williams 1977) Fisher (1977) suggests that the degree of 
upward, downward, or parallel inf)ut.de[)ends.on whal position js being evaluated and'the individual 
*( ir( ufnstan( j's ot the institution/l n each case, factors such as (<iesirability, time. eff«ri. cost, an^prac- ^ 
tir ality must, be t.ikf^i into ( onsideration , ^ ' y ^ 1 

One niodrl prrsentfd sn^yesis a primary and a>j*condary evaluator for each ackninistrator or group 
ot adniinistr.itors Primarily, th^* b{iard chairpersoaWHalutes tht> [)resident>_LhcL4')resident evaluates the' 
vt(e [)r<'sitjfrkt. and so on (iovvn to tht* direclors Secondarily, the board evaluates the president, the 
[)oard ( hairp<*rs()n evaluates the (leans, and the vice president evaluates the directors (Grote t978). 
Without ex( rptron in all thr a[)n;oaches reviewed, ultimate Tf-sponsibility for presidental evaluation 
rests with the hoard, the- board cK^rperson, or a* boa\i committee Responsibility for evaluation ot 
f)th<'r adnnni vtra tors r est sj,^ t * y ( jR^ resident apd/or Hoard 

Problems with Administrative Evaluation 

HistorK ail\ speaking. ac^iiini^straVve^'A aUiation irt higher e^iucation is almost too new a develo[)ment 
^ tf) ha\»* been ass*'sse(f to anv yrraT eA,lt*nt Vet hfgfier vdm ation'al professionals already write of existing 
or-f)otential [)robienis in tht^ process * ' ^ * ' 

• fot^ntial pro[)lt^j)^ ir^c ,i smes^ot ob|ei-tions t<') evaluation as presj-^nted b\ C(ni\ms and RogSjs 
'\'^7^ I Ihese^n( lude tb^ qu(>sjion|nt the validity of faculty fUdgment. bad publicity about the proc- 
<':ss mistaking n\ pojuilantv (tf adiWi.str.itors with real worth. reVuitmerK problems, and the use to 
whi( U evaluation rrsnlls art.» put I hr cUitfiors' t in(jlr>f|s indu ate that what have been regis'terr*d as obje( 
tions fi.ive not \r\ provt^n to hj* .u tu^l profHems 19 puattue T h^v sugg<\st. how(»\er. that the use of 
results ( ouUi be troublt'sonieit ,' \ ^ - • t 

Otfwr ol)!f( tion^ retermi^»";uti( uLirlv to evaluation ot a( tidemii dt-ans in( lu(.le fiVpossit)tlitv ot- 
drtining sij( [] a ( ofTiplf X |()t) tht- t j^'t titcit m aderT>|( adrTimtstrators must a( ( ept p,nC)Jii|je\,et bv^hcrs 
and }ien( r h.ur nn ( ontrvt tor'^'v al*?ation, tfie suggestion that,no one*( an L;nderstah(]lthe total pu tme 
pt a tft-an s loh .uul tlu' snppn«.ition tfiat deans mevitabU make enmnes (Bornhotdfr^rli^ Although 
Bornlioldt fiddrrssrs onK at .ideniK (i'Mn\v .ihest* o[)|r( tions ^-nii^ht also hr made\bv orV'f^'i'ring* to 
alrnt^st .un atiniinistrtitor ^"^^ \ ' ^ * 

I osak llT'ii suggests that the Krt\Hest|prY)lefTi in ovaluatio'n i^the {iittuulty ot .rc^^mn'al and;j:)b|e( 
t^ve 'judgement He tocuses on three vafic^b^^s that-redu(e objectiMtv.. nameU. psychological factors 
s\j( h as power reiat lons^iips and rumor, thV^ftmos^h^'re ot the college sue h as the tnvoring of those' who 
parlKipate in the prrxess. and f a( tors exterrfal fo the ci'^IU'ge such as laws involving ethnic, sex. or 
r.u lal halant e '* , 

' As IS suggested [)\ \ enker t I'r;^^] and other-*^irca.V irf this ar<M the dear^fi ot mtorniation available on 
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h|«*( t <is wril as the s( arc itv ot .ivailaiile pul)lish(»(f instrunij^nts are prolilem;, Iwhnston (1^77) ir 
itrs that the iisr (»t standardized instruni<*nlsjs^jt appropriate [ie( .uiseT)t the uniqueness or ea( h 



The char^ctGristics, skills. Of 
enter ia seem to raU into one of 
two ca tego ries, a dm inistrative 
skills and - personal charac- 
teristics or "people" skills.' . 



The J idea of faculty 
invcjlvement in administrative 
eyaluation seems to be grow- 
/ng* 'no acceptance. 



UJtimate responsibility for 
presidential evaluation rests 
'with the board, the board 
chairperson, or a board com- 
mittee. ' ; ' 



fhe greafesf problem in 
evalujfiom ts t'he diiticultv of 
ratior^l and obiefiwj? md^e- 
menf, ^ 



, In addition ;o the ta<fk of infor- 
mation or published instru- 
ments, an overall problem is 
that higher education does not 
really lend itself very readily 
to systematic assessment 



1 



The use of results should be 
krK)wn and agreed to by all 
concerned prior to the actual 
e\/aluation process. 

The question of confiden- 
tiality and who should rece/ve 
results is'problematic. 




Results should be used jointly 
by the super\/isor and admin- 
istrator being evaluated to 
reinforce pos/f/ve behavior 
and explore means of growth 
. in improving specfftc areas of 
weakness. 



It remains for each institution 
to seriously examine the 
desirability and importance of 
iuch a process, to weigh the 
benefjts^^in relation to the 
expenditi^re of cost, time, and 
effort, and to determine 
which \firection 
proceed 



in 
will 



ynfiividual institution's situation Another.problem mentioned by Johnston Is the tension engendered in 
tbe evaluation process. He feels, however, that the value^of increased efficiency that could result 
makes it worth the effort. ■ " ' , I 

The jack of information available on the subject is verified by Surwill and Heywoofl (197^). In their 
survey of AASCU members in 1976, they found that only 32 percent of responding instijfutions had a for- 
mal evaluation procedure. They also found a dearth of information available as reputed both in ERIC 
and in DATRIX, a source of information on dissertations. Van*de Visse (1974), ia a similar survey of 
\higheb educational institutions in Ohio, found only 28 percent of the respondents reported having a 
formal, ongoing evaluation program. In addition to the lack of information or published instruments, an 
overall problem is that higher educatiorr does not really lend itself very readily to systematic assess- 
ment (F)sherl977). 



Use of^esults 

Use of information from an administrative evaluation is determined to a gr^t extent by the rationale or. 
purpose for which the evaluation is conducted and also by the composition of the group of evaluators 
The use of results should be known and agreed to by all concerned'prior to the actual evaluation proc- 
effS (Fisher 1977) The question of confidentiality and who should receive results is problematic. View- 
points on this range from lirfiiting access. to the results to the administrator being evaluated to 
.distributing the results to all constituencies involved in the evaluation process ('Surwill and Heywood 
1976) . . 

It is recommended that aiiyone whopartrcipaftes in evaluation procedures has the right to some feed- 
back, depending on the degree of involvement. It is understood that the primary supervisor will receive 
the results The administrator' being evaluated should have acCess^'o all information unless some other 
agreement was made/'prior^to the process. If groups have been involved in the process, each group 
should receive feedhfick regarding their group's evaluation but not thatof any other group, e.g., faculty 
evaluating an^cade/mic dean would receive results from the faculty's evaluatidn of the dean but no^t 
from the prestdent'slor others' evaluation of the dean'(Thomas et al. 1977). Genova et al. (1976) predicts 
that an evaluation wMl be a failure if there is no feedback and advocates full disclosure of summarized 
results ^ ' ' . - 

Even when disclosure is endorsed, the manner,of disclosure is the key to success (Genova et al. 1976) 
Reasons given for disclosure include the concept of accountability to all constituencies, increasing the 
visibility of administratprs to constituencies, possible improvement of morale by improving theclimate 
of mutual trpst and respect, and a more equitabledistribution oithe pressure of "consumer" concerns 
normally reserved to faculty by evaluation (Thomas et al. 1977). Obviously, none, of these results is 
guaranteed just because an institution discloses tfie results of •evaluatior>"> ' 

If the primary purpose of evaluation is improvement of the individuaUa^ recommended by Fisher 
(1977), then resultjshould be used jointly by the supervisor and administrator being evaluated to rein- 
force positive behavior and explore means of j^rowth in improving specific areas of weakness. This type 
of use of result^^would be similar to that suggested by the use of growth contracts (^:ross 1977) 

If thexationale for evaluation is to make personnel^decisions, then obviously results will be used in 
making decisions around continuance in or removal from office, or fOr advice and counsel for future 
service, salary increases, promotions, and tenure (Anderson 1975) 

• . ■ . . J 

Summary and Conclusions 

Informal administrative evaluation has always been a component in higwer education. Even though for- 
mal administrative evaluation is still in an early stage of xievelopment/j shows promise for responding 
to demands for accountability and also to the need for continued administrative growth and develop- 
ment Pew published plans are' available, which militates against the success of the process,. but the 
literature and i^search ^icate improvement m this area (Sprungeret .^1 1978) The use of results still 
needs clarification Farmer (1976) has suggested that basic issues sqch as the purpose of evaluation, 
designation 'of responsibility for evaluation, characteustics t9 be^evaluated, gathering data procedures, 
and use^f results'must be addressed before administrative evaluation can be, successfully achieved 
VVith'all of tbe factors presented here for consideration, it remains tor each institution to seriously ex- 
amine the desirability and importance'of such a process, to weigh the benefits m relation to the expen- 
diture of cost, time, and?^ffort, and to determine in which direction it will procet'd 
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